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results. And this the more especially, as none of that elass were invited fo 
take part in them, and they have been carried on without any reference 

sever to their wishes or opinions, Shut out from these meetings, where, 
it would seem à together essential, that jews ld be known, 


9 tural recour ress. The fitness of resorti to the Tess in 
matters of high public concernment, such as you have, apàin and again, in 


any more than you will our right to do so. ] 

But we have another and a Stronger reason for addressing to you what 
we have to say on the Present occasion. If among those who are earnestly 
urging forward Colonization, there be any, who, it may be supposed, will 
weigh our arguments and judge of our facts Jairly—any, who can be brought 
to sympathize with those who are still suffering the inconveniences, the har- 
Tassings, the afflictions, the perils, which that inexorable scheme ceases not 
to bring on them—such will most probably be ound among the Jearned 


and intelligent and liberal of the Christian community, Such you are repre- 
sented to us to be. Viewing you in this light, we say not a word against 


İt is not our intention, at this time, to enter on the relat „a of the Coloni- 
zation scheme to the multiplied interests of our country.’ We propose limit. 
ing ourselves, mainly to a few of the Subjects discussed in your addresses 
delivered at the meetings before referred to j—to the effect of the scheme on 
the colored people of the free States ;—and its probable influence in civilizing 
and christianizing Africa, and putting an end to the slave trade, 


. -delight by the colored people, for whom’ A was set on foot, and that they. 
© | “yearned in their hearts for Africa" -I this had been said of southern 
clou. Slaves—if it had been asserted that they “ yearned for Africa,” or indeed, for 

', any other part of the world, eren more inhospitable and unhappy, where 
- they might be free from their masters, there would probably have been no 


- the free colored people of the South, and to the.colored inhabitants of the- 


7. coloring with which it was found expedient to invest what ought to have been 
a plain business matter—we canhot, we say, find sufficient grounds for excu- 


for his wealth and successful industry, but for his sufferings in the Revolu- 


a 4 «V " > 


“L Mr. Bater asserted, that the Colonization project was received with great 


one to dissent from the opinion. , But so far as it was intended to apply to 


free States, we. cannot even after making liberal allowance for the poetic. 


sing, much less justifying Mr. Butler for saying, “the free colored people 
have hearts which yearn for Africa." A few undeniable facts will justify 
us in this judgment—while they serve to correct the error of Mr. B., and. 
save him from falling into it on any future occasion. . 

The Colonization society was scarcely known to have been organized, 1 
before its object was protested against, in a public meeting of the free colored 
ER of Richmond, Va. Not long afterward, (in August, 1817,) the 
argest meeting ever yet held of the colored people of the free States—the 
number being computed at 3000—came together in Philadelphia, ta consider 
the Colonization scheme. Mr, James Forten, a man distinguished not oni 


tionary war, presided at its deliberations. After ample time allowed for duly 
considering every benefit which Colonization held out to the colored people, 
there was not a single voice in that vast assembly which was not raised for 
its decisive, thorough condemnation. : a 

Meetings of a similar kind were held in Washington City, in Baltimore, 
New York, Providence, Boston,—indeed, in all the cities, and in most of the 
large towns, throughout the free States. The abhorrence which was gene- 
rally expressed of the whole scheme proved, that those to whose acceptance 
it was offered regarded it but as little more merciful than death. From the 
earliest period of those public meetings up to this time, we fearlessly assert, 
that no credible testimony can be adduced, showing, that there has been any 
‘abatement in the repugnance of the colored people to colonization. In 
January, 1839, a large public meeting was hell in this city, at which the 
following expression of sentiment was unanimously given: 

* Whereas, we, the people of color, citizens of New York, feel and know 
that the American ‘ Colonization society’ is the source whence proceed most 
of the various proscriptions and oppressions under which we groan and 
suffer ;—and believing, that the most efficient remedy we can apply, is, to 
reiterate the sentiments which we have, af all times and places, heretofore 
entertained and expressed—thereby showing, that our present opposition ‘is 
not of late origin, but of as long standing as the existence of the scheme 
itself; and believing also, that when our opinions are known, the blighting 
influences of that unhallowed offspring of slavery cannot'so successfully be 
exercised against ns:—we therefore, in solemn meeting assembled, do delibe- 
rately and unanimously enter our protest against the whole scheme,” &c. 

So late as the J6th of December; a meeting of the colored people was held 
in Philadelphia, to take into consideration a letter on the subject of Coloniza- 
tion, which the Rer. Andrew Harris had received from the Rev, R. R. Gurley,- 
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he letter had previously been submitted to-a public meeting, and by it to a 
mmittee, We cite a part of their report, to show in what temper the pro- 
sition it contained, even when coming from one so cautious and wary in 
his approaches as Mr. Gurley, was met by that assembly. Speaking of the 
etter, the committee say == . ` 


“They find therein nothing but the same stereot ped and wicked falsities; ` 


othing but the same glaring inconsistencies, an fraudulent pretensions; 
othing but what is hateful in motive, diabolical in principle, and murderous 
in am One of the resolutions offered by the committee was in these 

words ;— SÉ ` d 
Ké Resolved, "That all the projects which contemplate our removal from the 


ied emigrating from the former. The poetic machinery by which the scheme 


pe urged, at first beguiled some, and they went to Liberia, but to lie down in 


mournful testimony to the reality of the delusion, They perished in a short 
Rime—ihe pestilence not leaving ome, it is believed, to communicate to their 
driends in this country the story of their disappointment and death, 
Now, gentlemen, had you known the foregoing facts, we do not believe 
ed people had hearts which 
yearned for Africa.” Why you did not knowthem, important as they are, 
jand accessible too ; why you hazatded an assertion so pernicious to your 
icolored fellow citizens, without first ascertaining whether it was true or not, 
is for you, not us, to explain. 


İperpetuating their system of Slavery, undisturbed. From the first, no very 
thigh expectations seem td have been entertained, that an enterprize, so unne- 
kessary, so unnatural, so condemned by the most elemental truths of political 
feconomy, so profitless, so perilons, bearing about it so little of hope, so much 
iof despair, would commend itself strongly to that class of the community to 
which it purpórted solely to be addressed. & But little reliance appears to have 
been placed on obtaining their voluntary consent to exchangefor the fens and 
orasses of barbarous and heathen Africa, this, the country of their fathers 
for generations, and of their own nativity—where land was abundant and 
cheap —whete labor was in demand and its rewards sure—where education 
ould be obtained, albeit, for the most part, with difficulty-—where the com- 
on ordinances of religion, as well as its higher institutions were established 
where every interest had the promise of advancement—and where, not- 
Withstanding they were called to suffer many ills brought on them by others, 
they might yet live in hop®, that the dark cloud of Slavery which had so long 
obscured the free principles asserted by our governments, would one da 
iPass away and permit these principles to shine in all their warmth and Eat 
i gence, if not on themselves, on no very distant generation of their descendants, 
The benefits (2) proposed to the SE culofed people by a removal, which 
* 
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—relations singularly dear to them, because of the sweet and ‘(ece speak P 


every appeal was ineffectual, and so far as the Society depended on the voli 
unary consent of the colored people, it might as well have been dissolved. 
Whatever individual exceptions there may exist among Slave-holders o 
e score of goodness and gentleness, (that there may be such we will n 
ere stop to enquire) as an embodied interest, they know no retiring e 
when moving upon objecta connected with their atrocious system. The 
litical history of the Country, from the time when South Carolina and Geor 
giz refused to,enter the Union, unless the traffic in human flesh should b 
secvred to them for twenty years, proves this, Their struggle and theil 
triumph on the Missouri question proves this. Their fierce onset— guilefully 
laid aside, not abandoned—to add Texas to our territory, with the auda, 
ciously avowed purpose of Strengthening and perpetuating the slave-systemj 


Against such an enemy, glorying in his many victories, and who had neve 
yet been fairly defeated, even when assaulting decisive majorities, it was nol 
to be expected, that so feeble an adversary as the free colored people could 
successfully contend. Their modestly declining the advantages of removal 
to Africa brought them neither protection nor peace, « Caithago delenda! 
est” had gone forth from the Slave-holding power against them, and the 
“element? in our social organization which disturbed the " sysTEM" was ta 
be rooted out, Nor did the Slave-holders now confine their aims to such of! 
the colored class as resided amongst them, and in contact with their sluves, 

o: they comprehended all the colored inhabitants of the free States; for 


Failing in their appeal to the colored ple, where it ought, in fairne 
to have ended, the Slaveholders next had recourse to the whites, with who 
they knew it could be made more effective. To this end, a new school w 
instituted, whose teachers first discovered-and taught the dogma, that ther 
is in the white man an inherent prejudice against his colored brother, 
fixed, that its removal, whilst the hs remains zm this country, is not only 
beyond all human power, but beyond Christianity itself, “ zhe power of God! 
but that it might surely be mitigated at least, if not extinguished, provide 
the Atlantic Ocean could be made to roll between them. . This was taughi 
too, in the face of such facts, as, that the toilet attendants of the most fashion 
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able and mincing females were colored ; that the cooks, the dining-room 
servants, the drawing-room servants, the “ body” servants of the wealthy, the 
luxurious, the intellectual, were colored; and that multitudes of these same 
colored people could claim, unquestioned, through a common paternity, fra- 
ternal and sisterly relations to those whom they served, 

When the slave-holder based his movement, not on any supposed state of 
facts, the existence of which might be denied; nor on any supposed philo- 
sophical truths about which men might reason—but on a state of mind that 


decides without facts or argumenis, and therefore cannot be reasoned with,, 


Such as, that we held opinions on religion and government hostile to those of 
the whites, then might it have been denied; or, (admitting it to be true) 
further instruction and more light might have brought the heretical up to 
the approved standard. If on the fact, that we were poor—that we did not 


terprise have swept away the objection. If, our descent from a slave ances- 
try, and our being associated in the mind, on that account, and by reason of 
our color, with the degraded slave of the South, (where alone it ought ever 
to have been placed) then would breaking the yoke of Southern bondage 
have also broken up this position. But no: they were, too wise to hazard 
their cause by placing it on grounds to which fact, or argument, or Teason, 
or right, or truth had any relation. . 

Presupice! What is it? Lexicographers tell us, it is a decision of the 
mind formed without due examination of the facts or arguments which are 
necessary to a just and impartial determination. And prejudice against coL- 
or! What does this mean? You are both sensible—nay, learned men, 
Pray, instruct us in this mystery of slave-bolding philosophy—scarcely spo- 

en of in Britain, wholly unknown and unfelt among the l'arned, the wise, 
the refined of France and the other nations of Europe. Can prejudice exist 
against that which has in it nothing of the moral or the intellectual ? Isit a 
down right absurdity to say of men, that they are prejudiced against sound 
or sight—against the earth, or the sea, or the air, or ight? And is it a less 
one to say, that they are prejudiced against color? If not, how is it, gentle. 
men, that you can connect your names and give your influence to a great 
National movement, (one which it pleased you to Say, W& were more in- 
debted to -for the integrity of the Union than to any other cause since its 
commencement) resting for support on a philosophical absurdity? Or how, 
to a scheme of benevolence which can be carried on, only by keeping 
up a prejudice against your poor brother, when you would not venture alone 
into your closets before our Common Father, and praying, say— : 

“ We thank thee, O God, for the success which has thus far attended the 
efforts which have been made to reise up and increase prejudice against the 
work of thy hand in the person of our colored brethren ;—carry iton to a full 
consummation; but if this cannot be granted, change, thou, then, their color ; 
and in all things pertaining to their form and visage let thy work of Inf 


them as brethren belónging to the great family thou hast made.” 
We have said tbus much on the nature of prejudice, because, first, it is 


But you are ready to say,—We do not cherish this prejudice against our 
poor brother, because of the complezion God has given nim—we look on it as 
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moral point of view, is as eriminal as that of the actualperpetrator, And the 
d lighter, because 


So it is in our case, You, who do not hate us, by coüperating with those 
who do, encourage them. We suffer the wrong ;—and it ministers but little 
of consolation, to be told that you feel none of the prejudice which others are 
Pouring out in full profusion on our heads, 

ut you are ready again to say,— This prejudice is an Existing FACT | 
THAT CANNOT BE ALTERED; therefore we act on it. Now, that there exists ` 
throughout the country a prejudice against us is undeniably true. How far 
this prejudice, Springing out of slavery, has been kept up by the coöpera- 
tion of influential men at the North with Southern slaveholders, we shall not 


ened the bands of slavery, and brought about a happier state of things 
throughout the free States, at least, so far as the colored people are concerned. 


Strong prejudice existing against the Jews, In many respects, they were as 

evil-entreated as we are. They were not unfrequently banished from the 

countries in which they were born and brought up. Their persecutors had 

all the advantage of the argument based on "existing" prejudice: and it Å 


cile to their own consciences what, without some pretext of good, would have 
appeared an act of injustice and cruelty. But this prejudice against the Jews 
shows no signs of perpetuating itself. It iş rapidly giving way before 
the influence ofa religious and philosophical age; the Jewsare fast acquiring 
civil privileges: are aspiring to a higher tone of character and morals, and 
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beginning to be esteemed, as other men are, according to their merits. But 
in what light are their persecutors viewed?" Either as exceedingly wicked 
or foolish, and often both. 

But we may Le told, that, in the case of the Jews, there was no ineffaceable 
distinction (as with the colored people) to ei becoming incorporate 
with the rest of the community. Granted. But the same yielding of pre 
judice to reason and humanity is taking place inthe West Indies, in relation 
to the colored people there, since the particular cause which engendered and 
kept italive has been removed. 'The moment slavery was abolished, preju- 
dice against color was seen to be on the wane, and men began to be respected 
according to their worth. So great has been the change among the proprie- 
tors and property-holders; so completely have they become reconciled to 
color in freemen, that nothing would be more strenuously resisted now, than 
an attempt to persuade the colored people to remove from the islands, where, 
as slaves, they first heard the jubilee of freedom. And we venture the pre- 
-diction, that after the same jubilee shall have sounded throughout our-slave- 
holding South—which, we trust, we -may all live to hear—instead of the 
Southerners being seen anxiously instigating the removal of the colored 
yo there will be nothing that would be considered more worthy of the 

aach practice than an attempt of the kind—no, not even the proclaiming 
amongst them now, that “all men are created iree,and entitled to their lib- 
erty.” . Yes, gentlemen, let slavery once be abolished, and, our word for it, 
you will find your argument based on prejudice against color of but little 
“weight. i 

To say of a community, that it is laboring under a present, an existing 
pes offers no disparagement to the power of truth ; but to say, that it is 
aboring under a prejudice which is ?rremovable, is to pronounce, that error 
js an overmatch for truth, and to despair of the improvement of the 
world. T'o assert of a people, that they will always be guided: by pre- 
judice in relation to any interest, is to declare, that they are hopelessly 
stupid and besotted. That sucha notion should be entertained by minds that 
reflect but a little, ought not to be expected; but that it should be cher- 
ished and inculeated by gentlemen who, from the nature of their pursuits, 
may be regarded as professional investigators of truth—by gentlemen who 
can testify to the efficacy of that agent in exterminating deep-set prejudices 
trom their own hearts; and who, beholding its mighty powers, contemplate 
them with awe, and look to them for the expulsion of all error, the casting 
out of all wrong, and the renovation of the world ;—this, we say, seems pass- 
ing. strange. 


But you may say, that, seeing the colored people cannot, asa class, “rise” 


to an equality with the community around them, much less to honors and dis- 
tinctions, and that they cannot be happy here, we merely act on the popular 
prejudice with a SINGLE VIEW TO THEIR Happiness. Whilst we by no 
means draw in question the sincerity of this declaration, we yet beg leave to 
say, that the body of the colored people of this country who are free, are not 
minors ; or, if they are so considered by others, they have not yet been divested 
of the common law right of choosing their guardians; that this they have not 
as yet done, but have considered—as in the case of other men—that their 
happiness bas been committed to their own keeping; and that, as a class, 


TO. 


they deem themselves reasonably well qualified, on the Score of in 
to judge what will most promote it, After mature consideration, they deet ie) 
against the Colonization scheme, as eminently hostile to their 
The working of the sebeme for twenty years has served but to con 
in the soundness of their decision. All this time, they have been Sulferin 
under malignant influences, which, if they werte not engendered ly 
scheme, were really aggravated by it. They have Temonstrated gs strongl 
as they could; they have entreated us earnestly as they could, But, thus 
far, it has all been of no avail. ; 

ity. 
à 


emigration had-ceased, except, of slaves sent out by the authority of their may. 
ders—had at last become sensible how indecent, nay, how unjust and unfeclif; 
İt was, to persist longer in pressing iton ouracceptance, ` How great has been 


probably have excepted to the scheme. But how can it be expected that tha 
colonizationists, thus acting, can be regarded by us as our best friends and 


Besides, where are the proofs of warm regard for our happiness on tho 
part of colonizationists ? Have they aided and encouraged us in the edu. 
cation of our children? Not They Say we ought not to be encouraged to 
this, because it would induce usto remain here, Have tbey sought to secure 
to us those political and civil privileges and rights, without which, zn their 
own case, they would look on themselves as grievously oppressed? Nol 

"hey say our present disabilities « ought to be maintained in all their rigor." 


casions; we ean recall none such. Have they once rebuked the slavehold- 


But they have made of him an ally in the work of benevolence projected ‘fur 
us,—and to show him with what entire good faith they intend to perform their 
part of the covenant, they have united with him in proclaiming to the world, 
that we are “of all descriptions of our population the most corrupt, depra- 
ved and abandoned.” 


‘Such, gentlemen, in the view of the preat body of the colored people, are 
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die proofs which the Colonizationists bring of their title to be considered and 
consulted as our surest friends, i à 

But, again :—" We cannol, in this country, rise to an equality with the 

gonmunily, muck less to honorable places,” &c. In meeting this objection, 
we do not intend to take either side of the question, whether the colored man 
is naturally equal or inferior tothe white in intellectual and moral powers} 
Whatthe conclusions have been, which have followed a priori or phrenological 
arguments, as to this matter, we have not been very careful to enquire. 
Leaving sach, whatever may be their decision, out of the case, as too uncer. 
uin for the basis of a course of action—at all events, where experiment can 
be resorted to—we hesitate not to say, that the question, whether or not the 
colored man can “rise” in this country is, as yet, wholly undecided. We 
do not pronounce that he cou/d, or that he could not ; forthe experiment that 
will satisfy a philosophical mind as to either remains to be made. 
Whilst we will not say, that even under the most favorable circumstances, 
the colored man would prove himself equal to the white, neither can it be 
mid on the other hand, that he would sot, Neither does it lie in the mouth 
of him who has succeeded, by force or guile, in binding the colered man 
hand and foot, and is standing on his neck, to assert, that his natural pow- 
ers to rise, and stand erect, und perform all the offices of perfect manhood, 
are wenk or defective. The first impulse of a by-stander would be, to cry 
out:—" Release him from his chains !—strike off his fetters!—relieve him 
from the stifling pressure of your own weight !—try him! and if, after time 
allowed for restoring the circulation of his blood to iis free and wonted course, 
and for suppling his muscles, numbed and deadened by the ligatures that 
bind him,—if after this, he be unable to rise, your assertion may gain cre- 
di—but not till then.” 

But, supposing it true, that the colored man is decidedly inferior to the 
white—does it follow that he ought to be exiled? If so, what shall be done 
with many large family-connections of whites, who, from generation to gen- 
eration, as far back as they can be traced, have not produced a single indi- 
vidual qualified for any but the most humble occupations —who are set dawn, 
on all hands, as below the mass of their neighbors in intelligence, and who 
give no promise of ever rising above their past and present condition. Shall 
they be sent away? You at once reply, No: But, we answer, they can never 
“rise” —all the evidence in the case proves this, and nothing else. You rejoin 
— What of that? Suppose every man in the country was a Milion, or a 
Newton, or a Bowditch, and every wonnn a Somerville, or a Hemans, or a 
de Stael —what would become o us? TVhowould FEED us? Why, we should 
soon be at the point. of starvation, No, Sirs,—society was ‘never intended 
to be a unit in relation to mind or occupation, It has high places and low 
places, both stimulating, when properly understood, to laudable effert; and it 
has innumerable intermediate places, all of which ought to be filled and. all 
of which, in a well adjusted social structure, will be filled—and that in the 
most easy and natural way—if the members of the communily are only left 

Sree to fall into the several niches for which they ure fitted. 

Now, gentlemen, all that the colored people ask, is, that these sober and 
obviously sensible views be applied in their case. Let their manacles bo 
struck off—let the suffocating pressure of unequal legislation be removed, 
and they left free, as others, to exercise their powers to their fullest extent; 
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İf then, they should prove inferior to the Whites in. mental force, they wait 


Spontancously, as a matter of course, and without any feeling of discotters - 


fall into the most humble conditions of life—be devoted to the mast labori ua 
occupations, —to those that are tho least honorable, but as necessary lo thy 
' well being of society to be filled as the highest and the mosz honorable, Ieg 
this natural and peaceful order of things can never take place, whilg th 
are oppressively dealt with in the legislation of the country—as long uy the 
ław withholds from them the stimulus it gives to others totexert the fica]. 
„tics they possess to the utmost, for their own and the general good. Aş long 
as they are thus artificially depressed, the humane will exert themshea 
to civil right, and you take away. all ground for artificia] aid, -Then tha 
outcry against attempts to elevate the colored man, by inducting him into at- 
dinary social intercourse with the whites, will cense, So “will the unneces. 
‘sary alarm about amalgamation,—for all such matters will then stand on 
their natural basis, S 
HI. But the colonizationist finds, in the CHRISTIANIZATION OF Arnica, 
and the BREAKING UP OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, enough to justify him for the 
Were it even certain, that these benefits would 


Bat we 
shall attempt to show that, the“expectation of these benefits is delusive—not 
without the hope, that, should we succeed, but to a reasonable degree of pro- 
bability, it may have its influence on your minds, 


to have the questions before us decided, not on insulated facts, nor by acciderita} 
or transitory occurrences, but on those broad and comprehensive and pirma- 
nent principles, which are known to operate with unbroken uniformity, on 
man ina social state, wherever, and under whatever form, that social state 


We call your attention, then, to the colonization of heathen countries in 
modern times, conducted solely by colonists from christian countries. Sam; 
ples only of this we shall give. İn 1492, when Hispaniola was discovered 
it contained a million of people, described by Columbus as the most " affec- 
tionate, tractable and peaceable” that he had ever seen. Sixteen years afer- 
ward, when the Governor (Albuquerque) made an enumeration, there were 
but 14,000 left. They had been. reduced to this remnant, by severe labor, 
insufficient rest and food, and other hardships, notwithstanding all the efforts 
‘of the Spanish Crown to protect them from the cruelty and rapacity of the 
colonists. Spain was then, as sheis now considered, one of the most religious 
nations in Europe, : 

The Indians have disappeared before the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
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was carried off, to be sold as n slave” * * RUE ‘We fre- 
quently sce them [the slavers] lying off, ai uo greut distance from the share, 
waiting to take in a cargo of slaves; I have seen the king and his son 
fiercely quarrelling in consequence of drinking rum which the slaver had 
sent to induce him to trade? ^ © 

“We have heard from a source entitled to authority, that a few days ago, 
a large town belonging to Fartorah, was, in the midst of fancied security, 
surprised by a party of Big Town people. From 60 to 80 victims were 
seized and marched down to LrrrLe Cars MounT, where a Spanish schoo- 
ner, from the leciuard coasi, WAS LYING AT THE TIME. They were imme- 
diately bartered for goods, and shipped on board.” - 

{Little Cape Mount is on the coast about two-thirds of the distance from 
Monrovia to Pedro Blanco’s Factory.} 

"Within a year, FOUR SLAVE Factories have been established almost 
within sight of the Colony.—Captain Nicholson’ s report to Secretary of Na- 
ry, Jan. Sih, 1837. B 5 

[By colony, we suppose, Captain N. means Monrovia.] 

5. The British Parliament have lately published various documents rela- 
tive to the slave trade— among them is an intercepted letter from the ca 
tain of a slaver to hisownerin Cuba. The captain writes (28th Sep., 1838,) 
from Little Bassa, (Liberia,) as follows :— g 

“To-morrow the schooner sails for New SesTos (believed to be also in 
Liberia,) to take on board a cargo of slaves which I have ready there. I 
have been obliged to have one hundred sets of shackles made at Cape Messu- 
rado," (Monrovia.) . 

6. On the 28th February, 1838, the British consul at the Cape de Verd 
Islands made the following astonishing disclosures in a letter to Lord Pal- 
merston :— . 

“On the 15th February, 1838, arrived at this port, 1 vessel under Amc- 
rican colors, named the Monrovaa, last from Liberia, with a bill of sale and 
list of crew from the collector of that colony, This vessel had neither re- 
gister nor a sen letter. I have ascertained, without doubt, that she is a ves- 
sel belonging to Don Pedro Blanca of the Gallinas: has put in here direc- 
ted to his agent for a fit-out for the coast, and that a cargo of slaves is ready 
for her. "Thereisa black man on board for a flag captain,who speaks English 
well Dor Pedro Blancos agent in Liberia is J. N. Lewis, commission 
merchant.” 

7. “Before my arrival here, business of every kind in the colony hed be- 
come exceedingly dull, and the general impression was, that the patrons in 
America were hosing their interest in affairs here, and that poor Liberia 
must go down. In this state of things, while our mechanics could find no 
employment at home, the slavers offered them pleniy of work, high wages 
and good Spanish Doubloons for pay. The temptation was irresistible, and 
some whose necessities were too strong for their principles, wené among 
them; but I recalled all the wanderers as soon as | came here.’ * sn rs 
* "—Letter uf Gov. Buchanan, 10th Aug. 1839. 

While the facts, that the slave trade was on the increase in the vicinity 
and almost in sicht of Monrovia, and, that the colonists had in various ways 
connected themselves with the slave traders, were thus unhesitatingly testified 
to by the officers of the colony, and by gentlemen in our own andthe Britis? 
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; ‘Navy, in their eenimunications to their respective Governments, Jas nei been 

the Durden of almost every colonization mecting in this country, that the 
slave trade was banished from the jurisdictional confines of Liberia? Whilts 
we charge no one with intentional misrepresentalion, we have good rea- 
son to complain of the recklessness that has led to such statemments—i'spe- 
cially at the very time that the Newspaper of the colony contained such in- 
formation as the following :— 

8. “The first requisite to the prosperity and advancement of the colony i 
the suppression of the slave trade in our vicinity. This trade has been gra. 
dually acquiring. strength for the last four years. Its ravages have been more 
fearful, and the vessels engaged in it more numerous, than at any former pe- 
ried of the Coroxv's history. An ezlerminating war has raged over an extent 
of fifty miles Around US; nearly all communication WITU THE INTERIOR Au 
Been cut off; lands have remained ‘untilled, every article of food has advanced 
200 per cent in price, AND HORROR AND CONFUSION HAVE RAGED ON EVERY SIDE," 
—Liberia Herald May, 1838. 

We have thus, gentlemen, furnished you with facts that bear especially on 


such parts of the Colonization scheme, as have of late been almost exclu. ` 


sively hell up before the public wherewith to win its favor. With these 
facts we think you have not before been made acquaintel We have also, 
presented you with the reazonings which they have given rise to'in our 
minds. With these, it is not to be supposed, that you are familiar. 

Having now done what we could, we ask you in view of the whole ease, 
whether you ought longer to take advantage of our weakness to press on us 
an-enterprise that we have unremittingly rejected from the first? Whether 
you ought to persist in a scheme which nourishes an unreasonable ant 
unchristim prejndice—w)hich persuades legislators to continue their unjust 
enactments against us in all their rigor—which exposes us to the persecution 
of the proud und profligate—which cuts us off from employment, and straitens 
our means of subsistence—which afflicts us with the feeling, that our con- 
dition is unstable, and prevents us from making systematic eflort for our iur 
provement, or for the advancement of our own usefulness and happiness ond 
that of our families. . 

We ask for an answer. May it be such as shall give peace to your own 
consciences, and be approved of God in “the judgment of the great day" ` 


With Christian regard, we are, gentlemen, respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL E. CORNISH, 
THEODORE 8. WRIGHT. 
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